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Child  Abuse  Law  Remains  Intact 


Several  months  ago,  when  the  Alabama  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeals  declared  unconstitutional  the 
criminal  code  section  on  child  abuse,  many  people 
erroneously  concluded  that  all  of  the  state’s  child 
abuse  laws  had  been  struck  down.  Later,  when 
the  Alabama  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  lower 
court’s  decision,  confusion  again  resulted. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  some  of  the  misunder- 
standing, Commissioner  Guy  L.  Burns  issued  a 
statement  in  January,  right  after  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  opinion.  His  words  made 
it  clear  that  the  law  requiring  the  reporting  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  remains  intact. 

“The  Supreme  Court  upheld  an  earlier  opinion 
by  the  Alabama  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  in 
declaring  unconstitutional  the  criminal  code  sec- 
tion on  child  abuse,  which  was  passed  in  1971,” 
the  Commissioner  said.  “This  action  has  no  ef- 
fect on  the  provisions  of  the  code,  revised  in  1975, 
that  require  reporting  of  suspected  or  known 
abuse  and  neglect  to  either  the  Department  of 
Pensions  and  Security  or  a law  enforcement  au- 
thority.” 

The  reporting  requirements  are  a strong  tool 
in  detection  and  prevention  of  abuse  and  neglect 
and  in  providing  protective  services  to  children. 
It  is  important  that  Alabamians  continue  to  be 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  to  report  and  not 


misunderstand  the  action  of  the  courts  regarding 
criminal  prosecution  for  child  abuse. 

Also  to  be  noted  is  the  fact  that  the  court 
decisions  in  no  way  affect  Alabama  laws  regard- 
ing assault,  battery,  mayhem,  murder,  and  other 
offenses  against  the  person.  These  laws,  all  of 
which  are  applicable  to  the  child  abuse  situation, 
remain  in  effect. 

Abuse  and  neglect  are  defined  in  Alabama’s  re- 
porting law,  which  requires  that  certain  individ- 
uals report  suspected  instances  of  abuse  and  neg- 
lect. Such  “mandatory  reporting”  applies  to  any- 
one called  on  to  render  aid  or  medical  assistance 
to  a child  suspected  of  having  been  abused  or 
neglected.  In  this  regard,  the  law  specifically 
refers  to  groups  of  people  who  might  regularly 
come  in  contact  with  children,  such  as  health  per- 
sonnel, school  teachers  and  officials,  law  enforce- 
ment authorities,  social  workers,  day  care  em- 
ployees, mental  health  professionals  and  others. 

In  addition,  any  person  may  make  a report 
if  that  person  has  reasonable  cause  to  suspect 
that  a child  is  being  abused  or  neglerted.  All 
persons  making  reports  are  presumed  to  be  act- 
ing in  good  faith  and  are.  by  law,  immune  from 
any  legal  action,  civil  or  criminal,  that  might 
otherwise  be  incurred  or  imposed.  Full  protec- 
tion is  thus  guaranteed  in  the  event  that  a parent 
or  someone  else  seeks  to  initiate  action. 
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Social  Work  Conference  Meets  Soon 


April  13,  14  and  15  are  the  dates  for  the  1977 
Alabama  Conference  of  Social  Work,  to  be  held  at 
Huntsville’s  Sheraton  Inn.  This  year’s  theme  is 
‘"rhe  Quality  of  Service  Determines  the  Quality 
of  Life.” 

One  full  day  will  be  devoted  to  three  concur- 
rent “mini-seminars”  organized  around  the  theme 
and  keynoted  by  Mary  Margaret  Carr  of  Family 
and  Children’s  Services  in  Atlanta,  Frances  Feld- 
man of  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
and  Dr.  Fred  H.  Kuramoto  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health.  Conferees  will  be  able 
to  choose  one  of  the  seminars,  which  will  deal 
with  social  planning  and  administration,  family 
intervention  and  enrichment,  and  social  services 
for  physical  and  mental  health.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  general  sessions,  films,  exhibits. 


friends  and  fun  for  everyone. 

This  year’s  Conference  president  is  Dean  Fred 
DelliQuadri  of  the  University  of  Alabama  School 
of  Social  Work.  Heading  the  Program  Commit- 
tee is  Chris  Beaird  of  Crippled  Children  Service. 

There  may  not  be  time  to  pre-register  after  you 
receive  this  issue  but  if  there  is,  send  your  dues 
and  registration  to  Gwen  R.  Cronier,  Membership 
and  Finance  Chairman,  461/2  Commerce  Street, 
Montgomery,  Alabama  36104.  Checks  made 
payable  to  the  Alabama  Conference  of  Social 
Work  for  membership  are  tax  deductible.  Regu- 
lar members  should  send  $12.50  ($5.00  for  dues 
and  $7.50  for  registration)  and  student  members, 
$2.50  (dues  only,  no  registration  fee.) 

This  year’s  meeting  promises  to  be  interesting 
and  informative.  Come  to  Huntsville  if  you  can ! 


Bills  in  the  Legislature 


Several  bills  drafted  by  Pensions  and  Security, 
all  of  which  were  outlined  in  the  January-Feb- 
ruary  issue  of  Alabama  Social  Welfare,  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Legislature. 

The  adult  protective  serviced  bill  (House  Bill 
3)  was  prefiled  by  Representative  Jack  Biddle  of 
Gardendale.  Representative  Hartwell  Lutz  of 
Huntsville  introduced  House  Bill  410,  which 
would  amend  the  adoption  statute  and  clarify 
the  authority  of  a licensed  child  placing  agency 
to  consent  to  the  adoption  of  a child  in  its  custody. 
House  Bill  408,  also  sponsored  by  Representative 


Lutz,  would  allow  Alabama  to  participate  in  the 
Interstate  Compact  on  the  Placement  of  Children. 

The  bill  concerning  implementation  of  the  child 
support  program  was  introduced  as  House  Bill 
791  by  Representative  Rick  Manley  of  Demopolis. 
House  Bill  798,  sponsored  by  Representative  Wal- 
ter Owens  of  Centreville,  would  strengthen  Pen- 
sions and  Security’s  efforts  to  eliminate  fraud  in 
the  public  assistance  and  food  stamp  programs. 
House  Bill  799,  also  sponsored  by  Representative 
Owens,  would  allow  destruction  of  certain  case 
records. 
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Two  County  Directors  Retire 


Two  long  careers  in  social  work  came  to  a close 
in  February  with  the  retirements  of  Betty  W. 
King  and  Lucile  McMinn.  Each  was  a County 
Director  of  Pensions  and  Security,  Mrs.  King  in 
Crenshaw  County  and  Mrs.  McMinn  in  Coffee 
County. 

A graduate  of  Montevallo  College,  Mrs.  King 
worked  in  Crenshaw  County  for  36  years,  includ- 
ing three  as  a caseworker  and  33  as  Director. 
Her  many  activities  included  a period  as  District 
Director  with  the  Alabama  Association  of  County 
Directors  of  Pensions  and  Security.  Mrs.  King, 
whose  retirement  became  effective  on  February 
28,  says  of  her  work  with  Pensions  and  Security: 
“I’ve  loved  it  and  I’ve  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.’’ 
She  has  one  daughter,  Rebecca  Swinea  of  Flor- 
ence. 

Lucile  McMinn  of  Coffee  County  looks  forward 
to  travel,  reading,  gardening,  and  developing 
other  hobbies  during  her  retirement,  which  also 


began  on  February  28.  Her  Pensions  and  Se- 
curity career  covered  a period  of  27  years.  She 
was  a child  welfare  worker  and  casework  re- 
viewer before  becoming  Director  in  1973.  A mem- 
ber of  many  community  and  social  work  organiza- 
tions, Mrs.  McMinn  is  a graduate  of  Troy  State 
University.  Like  Mrs.  King,  she  has  been  active 
in  the  Directors’  Association,  having  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Child  Welfare  Committee.  Mrs. 
McMinn  has  one  daughter,  Karen,  who  recently 
completed  her  Ph.D.  in  history  and  teaches  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa. 

Both  of  these  County  Directors  brought  to  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  their  jobs  continued  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  in  improving  services  for 
people.  Mary  Handley,  formerly  a casework 
supervisor  in  Crenshaw  County,  has  replaced 
Betty  King  as  Director.  Lucile  McMinn’s  succes- 
sor is  Ronald  Smith,  who  moved  to  Coffee  County 
from  the  State  Office’s  Bureau  of  Family  and 
Children’s  Services. 


New  Book  About  Group  Homes 

A review  of  “A  Group  Home  for  Adolescent  Girls:  Practice  and  Research,”  by  Joseph  L.  Taylor, 
Jerome  L.  Singer,  Harriet  Goldstein,  Margaret  O.  Tsaltas,  and  Elaine  Kasowski.  Published  by  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1976,  125  pages. 


This  book  is  a study  covering  a ten-year  pe- 
riod (1959-1969)  of  operation  of  a group  home 
for  adolescent  girls  who  were  ages  13  to  15  at 
admission.  The  girls  served  were  usually  from 
broken  homes  in  which  many  of  the  girls’  physi- 
cal and  emotional  needs  had  not  been  met.  Most 
of  the  girls  exhibited  a substantial  degree  of 
acting-out  behavior,  poor  school  performance  and 
emotional  disturbance  of  a substantial  degree. 

The  title,  A Group  HoTtie  for  Adolescent  Girls: 
Practice  and  Research,  is  quite  descriptive  of  the 
book.  Information  is  given  about  the  agency 
which  operated  the  group  home,  the  building  used 
as  the  girls’  residence,  and  the  staff.  The  theo- 
retical point  of  view  which  the  agency  and  all 
staff  had  in  working  with  the  girls  is  given  in 
everyday  language.  Some  general  information  is 
given  about  the  girls  served,  particularly  their 
backgrounds  and  presenting  problems  at  admis- 
sion. There  is  discussion  about  the  group  of 
girls  and  about  the  resources  brought  to  bear  on 
the  group  and  the  individual  girls  during  the  pe- 
riod of  operation  of  the  group  home.  The  last 


half  of  the  book  describes  the  research  approach 
used,  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  researchers 
from  simply  validating  any  preconceived  notions 
which  would  present  the  operation  of  the  group 
home  in  some  favorable  but  false  light.  Then, 
conclusions  are  drawn  and  discussed. 

This  book  is  readable  by  those  not  familiar 
with  psychiatric  and  psychological  jargon.  The 
basic  approach  which  was  used  in  the  operation 
of  the  group  home  is  sound  child  welfare  practice. 
The  therapy  is  first  the  meeting  of  the  girls’ 
needs,  and  then  a reality-oriented  experience  with 
stable  persons  of  various  professional  back- 
grounds who  maintained  communication  between 
themselves  to  provide  a consistent  point  of  view 
of  what  is  expected  of  a person  to  function  ade- 
quately in  today’s  society. 

This  book  will  be  of  interest  to  social  woikers 
seeking  knowledge  of  a practical  and  sound  ap- 
proach to  the  group  care  of  adolescents  who  are 
presenting  problems.  The  reader  is  able  to  draw 
conclusions  about  the  results  found,  and  see  the 
negatives  as  well  as  the  positives  about  the  group 
home  operation  under  study.  — I.R.B. 
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The  Child  Support  Unit 


Jan  Taylor,  fresh  out  of  college  in  January 
1976,  wanted  to  become  a social  worker,  so  she 
took  the  State  Merit  System  examination.  She 
did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  but  the  job  to  which 
she  would  be  assigned  in  February  required  the 
combined  talents  of  Perry  Mason,  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  Ann  Landers.  She  became  Autauga 
County’s  child  support  worker. 

Pensions  and  Security’s  child  support  pro- 
gram, now  more  than  a year  old  and  operative  in 
all  Alabama  counties,  is  beginning  to  make  good 
on  its  promise  of  saving  welfare  dollars.  It  is 
projected  that  within  the  year  three  dollars  will 
be  collected  in  support  payments  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  its  administration  in  the  state. 

This  success  will  not  come  by  accident,  of 
course.  It  will  be  the  result  of  strenuous  efforts 
of  courts,  district  attorneys,  attorneys  hired  by 
the  Department,  and  child  support  workers  like 
Jan  Taylor  and  staff  of  the  State  Department’s 
Division  of  Child  Support  activities. 

Autauga  County’s  progi-am  is  still  in  its  early 
stages,  but  the  results  to  date  have  been  admira- 
ble. Although  Ms.  Taylor  assumed  her  post  in 
February  1976,  the  program  did  not  really  get 
off  the  ground  until  September  when  Vanzetta 
Durant  of  the  State  Attorney  General’s  office 
was  appointed  as  legal  counsel  to  both  the  Au- 
tauga and  Chilton  County  child  support  pro- 
grams. 

The  Autauga  and  Chilton  County  departments’ 
legal  arrangement  — representation  by  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  — is  rare  but  not  unique. 
Until  recently,  the  county  departments  of  Morgan 
and  Limestone  counties  operated  under  the  same 
circumstances.  Now,  however,  they  operate  with 
the  support  of  the  district  attorney  of  that  judi- 
cial circuit,  as  do  most  counties.  However,  ac- 
cording to  Oscar  Lamb,  who  heads  Pensions  and 
Security’s  child  support  program,  Vanzetta  Du- 
rant has  been  as  effective  as  most  district  at- 
torneys. 

Despite  this  distinction,  the  child  support  pro- 
gram in  Autauga  operates  much  as  it  does  in 
other  counties.  The  wheels  begin  to  turn  when 
a prospective  client  is  interviewed  by  intake 
worker  Gloria  Trott.  If  the  client  qualifies  for 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Ms.  Trott  explains 
the  child  support  law  to  her  and  also  explains 
form  CS-1,  the  assignment  of  rights  to  support 


form.  A client’s  signature  on  this  form  is  a 
consent  to  assign  support  rights  to  the  Depart- 
ment. According  to  Ms.  Taylor,  cases  involving 
absent  mothers  are  not  rare,  but  absent  fathers 
make  up  the  great  majority. 

If  the  client  refuses  to  sign  the  assignment  of 
rights  form,  she  is  asked  to  sign  a refusal.  If  this 
is  the  case,  her  needs  will  not  be  included  in  the 
ADC  budget.  The  children  will,  however,  receive 
payments,  usually  through  a third  party. 

All  ADC  cases  are  referred  by  the  eligibility 
worker  to  Ms.  Taylor,  but  no  action  is  taken  by 
her  in  cases  involving  the  death  or  disability  of 
parents.  The  client  then  sees  Ms.  Taylor,  who 
explains  to  her  that  the  father  must  be  contacted. 
When  the  father  is  located,  Ms.  Taylor  explains 
to  him  that  information  concerning  him  obtained 
from  the  mother  was  mandatory  by  law,  that  if 
the  mother  had  not  cooperated  she  would  not 
have  received  ADC  benefits. 

Initially,  Ms.  Taylor  requests  the  father  to  come 
to  her  office  by  sending  him  a letter.  If  no  reply 
is  received  within  10  days,  and  if  the  post  office 
does  not  return  the  letter,  another  letter  is  mailed. 
After  three  such  letters,  a warrant  is  signed  and 
is  served  by  the  sheriff’s  department.  “In  prac- 
tice, this  warrant  does  not  necessarily  result  in 
the  arrest  of  the  father,  but  it  insures  that  he 
will  appear  in  court,’’  said  Ms.  Taylor. 

A warrant  is  not  signed  on  a man  for  w'hom 
there  is  no  address.  Finding  the  man  is  one  of 
Ms.  Taylor’s  jobs.  “There  are  many  ways  of  lo- 
cating him,’’  she  said.  “The  best  source  is  usu- 
ally the  mother,  but  other  fruitful  sources  are 
employers,  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  and 
postmasters.’’ 

“It  is  not  unusual  for  the  man  to  come  from  a 
family  that  has  received  some  form  of  aid  from 
our  Department,”  she  continued,  “so  our  own 
files  are  a good  source  of  addresses.”  Ms.  Taylor 
pointed  out  that  if  a man  has  a job  and  relatives 
in  the  community,  he  is  very  unlikely  to  relocate 
merely  to  avoid  child  support  payments. 

“If  he  leaves  the  county,  however,  the  hunt 
becomes  more  complicated,”  she  said.  She  main- 
tains good  working  relationships  with  child  sup- 
port units  in  adjacent  counties,  and  helping  each 
other  out  is  to  their  mutual  benefit.  “Once  I even 
went  into  neighboring  Montgomery  County  to  lo- 
cate a father  because  he  lived  closer  to  my  office 
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than  the  Montgomery  office,”  said  Ms.  Taylor. 
“I  didn’t  want  the  Montgomery  worker  to  go  to 
all  that  trouble.”  If  the  father  leaves  the  state 
or  simply  cannot  be  found,  the  case  is  referred 
to  the  Parent  Locator  Service  at  the  State  Office. 

When  the  father  is  located,  Ms.  Taylor  explains 
the  law  to  him  and  attempts  to  reach  an  informal 
agreement  with  him  and  determine  how  much 
child  support  he  can  afford  to  pay.  He  is  asked 
to  pay  support  voluntarily  until  the  case  can 
reach  court.  According  to  Vanzetta  Durant,  most 
of  these  fathers  realize  that  the  judge  will  take 
into  consideration  their  attitude  and  cooperation 
when  making  a ruling. 

Many  times,  a man  will  deny  being  the  father, 
and  in  these  cases  both  Ms.  Taylor  and  Ms.  Du- 
rant may  interview  the  persons  involved  more 
than  once  to  determine  whether  the  evidence  will 
stand  up  in  court.  Often,  Ms.  Taylor  will  “go  to 
bat”  for  a man  if  it  appears  that  he  was  wrongly 
named  as  the  father  of  a child,  or  if,  for  some 
reason,  the  father  of  a child  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine with  certainty. 


Ms.  Taylor  is  the  first  to  admit  that  much  of 
the  success  achieved  thus  far  by  the  Autauga 
County  program  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Ms. 
Durant,  who  was  appointed  to  the  position  be- 
cause the  local  district  attorney  simply  did  not 
have  the  time  or  the  manpower  for  the  extra  work 
involved  in  the  program.  “She  has  terrific  rap- 
port with  both  clients  and  alleged  fathers,”  said 
Ms.  Taylor.  “And  besides  that,  she’s  a terrific 
attorney.” 

Jan  Taylor  is  also  good  at  her  job.  When  she 
took  it  just  over  a year  ago,  many  of  her  co- 
workers were  slightly  sympathetic  because  the  job 
was  not  only  new  and  rather  mysterious,  but  Jan 
had  no  previous  professional  experience  in  any 
kind  of  social  work.  In  fact.  County  Director 
Mary  H.  Brown  picked  her  for  that  reason.  She 
wanted  someone  with  a fresh  viewpoint.  Mrs. 
Brown’s  choice  has  apparently  worked  well,  be- 
cause Autauga  County’s  program  is  a good  one, 
and  like  many  others  across  the  state,  it  is  get- 
ting better. 
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Child  Welfare  Projects 


Federal  grants  totalling  more  than  $235  thou- 
sand have  been  received  by  the  Department  of 
Pensions  and  Security  during  the  past  year  for 
child  welfare  projects.  Two  of  the  projects,  one 
concerning  foster  care  and  the  other  homemaker 
services,  have  not  yet  been  implemented  because 
of  restrictions  on  hiring  staff.  While  Pensions 
and  Security  has  asked  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  officials  to  grant  extensions  on  the  funds, 
the  projects  cannot  begin  unless  staffing  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Legislature  are  eased.  The 
other  two  projects,  aimed  at  improving  protec- 
tive services  for  children,  are  well  under  way. 

Foster  Care 

One  of  the  postponed  projects  involves  develop- 
ing permanent  plans  for  children  in  foster  care. 
Montgomery  County  has  been  chosen  as  the  site 
for  a one-year  demonstration  project  patterned 
after  the  Oregon  Project,  “Freeing  Children  for 
Permanent  Planning.”  Norma  Manush,  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Family  and  Chil- 
dren’s Services,  and  Nicole  McLaurin,  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  the  bureau’s  Division  of  Consul- 
tant Services,  went  to  Oregon  with  staff  of  other 
states  to  learn  more  about  the  project,  which  is 
aimed  at  identifying  children  who  are  unlikely 
to  return  home  and  placing  them  in  a permanent 
family  environment.  More  specifically,  goals 
include ; 

— increasing  the  number  of  children  returned 
to  biological  families,  when  appropriate, 

— facilitating  permanent  placements  for  chil- 
dren through  adoption,  long-term  foster  care, 
group  homes,  or  guardianship,  if  restoration  is 
not  possible,  and 

— reducing  the  amount  of  time  foster  children 
spend  in  placements  which  are  inappropriate  to 
their  needs  or  which  lack  permanence. 

“We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  implement 
this  project  eventually  because  it  could  lead  to 
improvements  in  the  foster  care  program  state- 
wide, not  just  in  the  one  county,”  says  Louise 
Pittman,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Family  and 
Children’s  Services.  Plans  include  efforts  to  ap- 
ply what  is  learned  to  other  counties  as  well. 

Homemaker  Services 

Two  projects  related  to  child  abuse  and  neg- 
lect are  being  implemented,  but  one  — a $48 
thousand  grant  for  homemaker  services  for  chil- 


dren — has  been  delayed  because  of  the  inability 
to  hire  staff. 

“This  is  another  demonstration  project  with 
Montgomery  County  as  the  site,”  Miss  Pittman 
explains.  “It  is,  in  fact,  related  to  the  foster  care 
project  in  that  homemaker  services  can  often 
reduce  the  number  of  children  placed  in  foster 
care  by  enabling  them  to  stay  at  home  in  crisis 
situations.” 

A homemaker’s  duties  include  light  housekeep- 
ing, meal  planning,  laundering,  caring  for  chil- 
dren and  teaching  parents  child  care  and  house- 
hold skills.  Homemakers  can  care  for  children 
when  parents  are  disabled  or  temporarily  out  of 
the  home,  and  their  services  can  help  to  prevent 
neglect  when  a parent  or  relative’s  ability  to  give 
care  is  impaired.  Attention  will  be  focused  on 
children  whose  individual  needs  can  best  be  met 
in  their  own  homes,  thus  enabling  them  to  remain 
in  familiar  surroundings  and  avoid  the  trauma 
of  placement. 

Although  homemaker  services  are  currently 
provided  to  children  in  two  or  three  counties  by 
means  of  contractual  arrangements!  with  other 
agencies,  no  such  services  are  provided  directly 
by  Pensions  and  Security  staff  in  any  county. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  project  is  to  compare 
the  two  methods  of  delivery,  contractual  as  op- 
posed to  in  house. 

Training  and  Public  Awareness  Project 

A training  and  public  awareness  project  on 
child  abuse  and  neglect  and  a project  providing 
round-the-clock  availability  of  staff  to  investigate 
abuse  and  neglect  reports  have  been  implemented. 
The  training  and  awareness  project,  made  pos- 
sible by  a $26  thousand  grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  involves 
specialized  training  for  protective  services  staff, 
regional  meetings  for  other  professionals  with 
responsibilities  related  to  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
and  public  forums  in  every  county.  In  particu- 
lar, this  year-long  project,  which  is  approaching 
its  final  phase,  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  public 
and  protective  services  staff  with  amendments  to 
Alabama’s  child  abuse  reporting  law  passed  by 
the  Legislature  in  1975.  Lois  Young,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Staff  Development,  has 
directed  the  project  with  assistance  from  protec- 
tive services  consultants. 
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24-Hour  Coverage 

Recognizing  the  need  for  prompt  investigation 
of  abuse  and  neglect  reports,  Pensions  and  Se- 
curity applied  for  and  received  a $66  thousand 
grant  for  telephone  reporting  lines,  answering 
services  and  bellboy  signalers,  as  well  as  a toll- 
fi-ee  line  permitting  authorized  persons  direct 
access  to  the  Central  Registry  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect.  This  grant  was  awarded  when  HEW 
determined  that  Alabama’s  child  abuse  reporting 
act  was  in  full  compliance  with  federal  laws. 

Bellboy  signaling  systems  are  being  set  up  in 
all  67  counties  for  use  in  providing  24-hour  cov- 
erage. A worker  will  be  on  call  at  all  times 
to  receive  reports  of  suspected  abuse  or  neglect 
and  to  make  prompt  investigations.  Approxi- 
mately 25  of  the  larger  counties,  in  addition,  will 
have  a telephone  reporting  line  and  answering 
service. 

A toll-free  line  has  been  set  up  in  the  Bureau  of 
Family  and  Children’s  Services  enabling  physi- 
cians, law  enforcement  officials,  hospital  admin- 
istrators, courts  and  district  attorneys  to  obtain 
information  on  reports  of  child  abuse  or  neglect. 
The  number  puts  the  caller  in  touch  with  the  Cen- 
tral Registry  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect. 

“The  toll-free  line  is  not  for  reporting  pur- 
poses and  is  not  for  use  by  the  general  public, 
since  confidentiality  must  be  maintained,’’  says 
Bob  Hogue,  Supervisor  of  the  Division  of  Con- 
sultant Services.  “Only  physicians,  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  courts  and  district  attorneys  may 
use  the  number,  and  their  identities  must  be  veri- 
fied.’’ 

Information  available  to  those  permitted  to  use 
the  line  includes  the  number  and  nature  of  inci- 
dents of  abuse  or  neglect  reported,  whether  pre- 
vious investigations  of  such  reported  cases  were 
designated  as  founded  or  unfounded,  and  the  ex- 
tent and  severity  of  any  injuries.  In  addition, 
physicians  may  obtain  any  medical  information 
available.  All  information  furnished  is  confi- 
dential and  is  to  be  used  by  those  receiving  it  only 
to  prevent  or  discover  child  abuse  or  neglect. 

National  and  Regional  Studies 

Aside  from  these  four  projects.  Pensions  and 
Security  has  also  been  active  in  national  and 
regional  research  surveys  and  is  helping  to  de- 
velop a self-assessment  manual  for  child  welfare 
agencies. 

Jefferson,  Shelby,  Limestone  and  Madison 
counties  are  assisting  in  a National  Study  of  Se- 
lected Issues  in  Social  Services  to  Children  and 
Their  Families,  a project  sponsored  by  the  U.  S. 


Children’s  Bureau,  an  agency  within  HEW's  Of- 
fice of  Child  Development.  This  survey  is  de- 
signed to  generate  information  to  support  nation- 
wide efforts  to  improve  child  welfare  services. 

Another  survey  involved  foster  parents  and 
Pensions  and  Security  offices  in  eight  counties  — 
Russell,  Morgan,  Jackson,  Tuscaloosa,  Washing- 
ton, Baldwin,  Crenshaw,  and  Dale.  Question- 
naires were  completed  in  connection  with  a study 
of  foster  care  practices  in  the  eight-state  region 
being  conducted  by  the  Regional  Institute  of  So- 
cial Welfare  Research  in  Athens.  Georgia.  Every 
aspect  of  foster  care  is  being  studied,  including 
methods  of  selection  and  recruitment  of  foster 
families,  licensing  and  approval  standards,  fees 
paid  to  foster  parents,  and  the  degree  to  which 
foster  parents  understand  agency  policies. 

The  self-assessment  manual  is  being  developed 
by  Washington,  D.C.’s  Urban  Institute  on  behalf 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau.  Louise  Pittman  is  ser- 
ving on  an  advisory  panel  of  persons  assigned  to 
review  and  guide  the  work  of  the  project,  which 
is  aimed  at  developing  and  testing  a manual  for 
child  welfare  agencies  to  use  in  assessing  their 
own  operations.  The  manual  will  enable  agen- 
cies to  assess  their  programs  in  nine  different 
areas,  including  comprehensive  emergency  and 
protective  services,  intake  services,  supportive 
services,  foster  care,  adoption,  group  residential 
care,  case  management  and  administration,  staff 
and  cost  effectiveness.  When  completed,  the 
manual  should  help  agencies  evaluate  their  own 
performance  in  crucial  areas,  show  why  perform- 
ance may  be  poor,  and  suggest  procedures  to  im- 
prove performance. 

Cobb  DeShazo,  Supervisor  of  the  Division  of 
Day  Care  and  Child  Development,  and  Mary  Lee 
Stapp,  Pensions  and  Security’s  Chief  Legal  Coun- 
sel, have  been  working  this  year  on  a national 
day  care  project.  Team  Associates,  a firm  under 
contract  with  the  Office  of  Child  Development, 
invited  them  to  serve  on  a national  panel  to 
evaluate  part  of  a research  effort  related  to 
whether  federal  day  care  requirements  are  ap- 
propriate. 

Louise  Pittman  sums  up  the  child  welfare  pro- 
jects as  “a  big  step  toward  improving  services 
for  children  in  Alabama.’’  Miss  Pittman  points 
out  that  although  staffing  restrictions  have  for 
the  time  being  prevented  implementation  of  two 
projects,  the  Department  has  continued  to  apply 
for  and  secure  federal  grants  which  may  help  in 
establishing  new  approaches  to  the  job  of  protect- 
ing and  providing  appropriate  care  for  children. 
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Budget  for  1977-78 


Commissioner  Guy  L.  Burns  met  with  the  Leg- 
islature’s Joint  Interim  Committee  on  Finance 
and  Taxation  in  January.  At  that  time,  he  le- 
vealed  that  Pensions  and  Security’s  budget  re- 
quest for  the  upcoming  year  includes  estimated 
expenditures  of  $184.4  million  in  fedeial,  state 
and  local  funds. 

Headed  by  Senator  L.  D.  Owen  of  Bay  Minette, 
the  Committee  is  composed  of  40  members  from 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  is  responsible  for  making  budget  recommen- 
dations to  the  Legislature. 

Commissioner  Burns  stressed  that  the  agency 
was  presenting  a “make-do”  budget.  “State  funds, 
projected  to  be  available  should  allow  us  to  main- 
tain current  operations  as  best  we  can  under 
present  personnel  restrictions,”  he  said,  referring 
to  the  limitation  of  4,000  employees  imposed  by 
the  1976  Legislature.  He  added  that  the  budget 
“does  not  include  monies  for  the  expansion  of 
existing  programs  or  the  institution  of  any  new 
programs”  and  that  Pensions  and  Security  is  not 
making  a request  for  an  appropriation  from  the 
General  Fund. 

Budgeted  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1977- 
78  — which  covers  the  period  of  October  1,  1977 
through  September  30,  1978  — include  $98.3  mil- 
lion for  financial  assistance,  $70.6  million  for 
social  services,  $12.3  million  for  food  assistance, 
and  $3.2  million  for  child  support.  Federal  and 
local  funds  will  provide  almost  69  percent,  or 
$126.6  million,  of  the  total,  while  state  funds  will 
account  for  the  remaining  31  percent,  or  $57.8 
million. 


Commissioner  Burns  pointed  out  that  more 
than  300  thousand  cases  were  being  administered 
by  Pensions  and  Security  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  just  past.  “The  Department  has  a heavier 
caseload  and  fewer  positions  than  a year  ago, 
he  said.  “Given  staff  limitations,  we  are  not  in 
a prsition  to  impose  new  responsibilities  on  exist- 
ing personnel  or  undertake  additional  assign- 
ments.” 

Prepared  on  the  basis  of  current  personnel  re- 
strictions and  currently  operating  programs,  the 
budget  as  proposed  is  designed  to  maintain 
present  programs  but  leaves  little  flexibility  to 
assume  responsibility  for  new  programs  or  ser- 
vices mandated  by  federal  or  state  law. 

“Given  the  unpredictable  nature  of  the  economy 
and  the  establishment  of  a new  administration  in 
Washington,  it  is  impossible  to  know  in  advance 
what  changes  will  be  made  that  will  impact  on 
our  responsibilities  during  1977-78,”  the  Com- 
missioner warned.  “It  is  possible,  in  fact,  that 
new  Federal  requirements  will  necessitate  the 
initiation  of  new  programs  before  the  end  of 
1976-77.” 

Commissioner  Burns  also  commented  on  the 
new  “program  budget”  now  required  of  State 
agencies,  pointing  out  that  it  “allows  us  to  de- 
scribe each  of  our  programs  in  greater  detail 
than  ever  before  and  to  show  clearly  the  costs 
involved.”  Pensions  and  Security’s  budget  as 
prepared  for  the  Committee  is  a 55-page  docu- 
ment that  shows  not  only  sources  of  funds  re- 
ceived but  also  expenditures  according  to  the 
program  areas  of  financial  assistance,  social  ser- 
vices, food  assistance  and  child  support. 


NASW  Banquet 


Atlanta  psychotherapist  Ed  Garcia  will  be  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Ala- 
bama Chapter,  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers.  The  banquet,  scheduled  for  7 p.m., 
April  14  at  Huntsville’s  Sheraton  Inn,  will  also 
feature  the  presentation  of  awards  for  Social 
Worker  of  the  Year  and  Public  Citizen  of  the 
Year. 

Reservations  will  be  taken  in  Huntsville  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  which  begins  on  April  13  at  the  Sheraton 
Inn.  Cost  of  the  dinner  is  $5.  Attendance  is 


open  to  anyone. 

Phillip  E.  Crunk  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
School  of  Social  Work  is  president  of  NASW’s 
Alabama  Chapter.  Mary  Lou  Kevorkian  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Department  of  Pensions  and 
Security  is  immediate  past  president.  Other  of- 
ficers include  Dan  Allen  Williams  (1st  vice  presi- 
dent), Lois  Robison  (2nd  vice  president),  Joyce 
Greathouse  (secretary)  and  Susan  Barfoot 
(treasurer).  David  Owens  is  member -at-large. 
Delegate  assemblymen  are  Terry  Benton  and 
Lindsay  Puckett. 
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Montgomery’s  Catholic  Social  Services 


Winter  has  come  and  the  younjr  mother  hasn’t 
the  money  to  pay  the  'uilla  or  buy  warm  clothes 
for  her  family.  Friends  advise  her  to  visit  her 
county  Department  of  Pensions  and  Security, 
and  she  does.  The  eligibility  worker  there  tells 
her  she  is  eligible  for  ADC  and  food  stamps,  and 
she  can  expect  her  first  check  in  one  month. 
She  is  pleased  to  hear  of  the  forthcoming  help, 
but  the  fact  is,  she  tells  the  worker,  a few  bills 
are  long  overdue  and  must  be  paid  immediately. 

The  worker  refers  the  woman  to  the  nearest 
Catholic  Social  Services,  one  of  four  such  offices 
in  the  state.  There,  with  little  delay,  she  receives 
a check  made  out  to  the  power  company  and  some 
used  but  warm  winter  clothing  for  her  family. 

According  to  workers  at  Catholic  Social  Ser- 
vices in  Montgomery,  about  half  of  the  agency’s 
monthly  caseload  of  some  200  clients  are  referred 
by  county  Departments  of  Pensions  and  Security. 
As  illustrated  in  the  little  story  above.  Catholic 
Social  Services  plays  a complementary  social  wel- 
fare role  in  the  state,  “filling  in  the  gaps”  when 
aid  is  not  available  elsewhere  or  soon  enough. 
The  organization  also  performs  counseling  ser- 
vices to  families  and  unwed  parents,  information 
and  referral  and  adoption  placement,  among 
other  services. 

Funds  for  Montgomery’s  Catholic  Social  Ser- 
vices — $80,000  this  year  — come  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Montgomery 
Area  United  Way,  but  the  program  has  a de- 
cidedly non-denominational  air.  Case  worker 
Sister  Rose  Gregory  is  Catholic,  but  the  two  lay 
caseworkers,  Mary  Lou  Macomber  and  Eleanor 
Jackson,  and  both  secretaries  are  Protestant. 
The  self-perpetuating  board  of  directors  is  a 
mixed  group  of  black  and  white.  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  Of  course,  assistance  is  given  to  all 
races. 

Organizational  structures  and  programs  are 
similar  in  the  three  other  offices  in  Birmingham, 
Mobile  and  Huntsville.  Each  of  the  offices  has 
its  own  board  of  directors,  but  the  Bishops  of  the 
Diocese  oversee  the  boards.  Director  of  Social 
Services  in  the  Mobile  Diocese  is  Charles  Blaes 
and  Vicar  for  Charities  is  Father  Tom  Weise. 
All  four  offices  are  licensed  by  the  Department  of 
Pensions  and  Security  as  child  placing  agencies. 

Although  Catholic  Social  Services  provides 
valuable  programs,  it  cannot  and  does  not  “com- 


pete” with  government  agencies  such  as  Pen- 
sions and  Security.  For  instance,  the  Montgom- 
ery Office  is  suppo.sed  to  cover  a total  of  18 
counties,  but  this  is  physically  impossible  except 
with  adoption  placement  and  counseling  for  un- 
wed mothers.  Laws  governing  adoption  place- 
ment are  the  same  for  Catholic  Social  Services 
as  they  are  for  Pensions  and  Security,  but  many 
couples  come  to  Catholic  Social  Services  rather 
than  Pensions  and  Security  because  they  feel 
they  have  a better  chance  of  getting  a child. 

The  general  assistance  program  at  Catholic 
Social  Services  has  its  greatest  number  of  clients 
in  the  winter,  when  heating  bills  soar  and  families 
need  warm  clothing.  Like  many  Pensions  and 
Security  offices,  Montgomery  Catholic  Social 
Services  maintains  a clothing  room  that  is  popu- 
lar when  the  mercury  drops.  The  most  common 
need  for  general  assistance  is  to  pay  electric  bills. 
Except  in  extreme  cases,  general  assistance  pay- 
ments are  usually  less  than  $25.  All  checks  are 
made  payable  to  the  firm  to  whom  the  money  is 
owed.  Counseling,  however,  plays  perhaps  the 
largest  role  in  Catholic  Social  Services.  Workers 
try  to  steer  clients  away  from  situations  which 
may  cause  them  to  go  into  debt,  such  as  buying 
furniture  at  high  interest  rates,  and  in  many 
cases,  they  simply  try  to  help  the  clients  to  see 
a better  way  of  life. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Catholic  Social  Services’  clothing  room  Ls  a popular 
service. 
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Montgomery’s  Catholic  Social  Services 


(Continued 

Until  recently  , when  illness  made  it  necessary 
for  her  to  resign  her  post,  Sister  Marie  Anita 
was  administrator  of  Catholic  Social  Services  in 
Montgomery.  Sister  Anita  has  had  a long  caieer 
in  social  work.  Her  order,  the  Missionary  Servants 
of  the  Most  Blessed  Trinity,  does  religious  educa- 
tion and  social  work,  and  she  chose  the  latter  as 
her  career.  She  earned  her  B.A.  in  Social  Work 
at  Nazareth  College  in  Rochester,  New  Tork  and 
her  M.S.W.S.  at  Charlton  University  in  Ottawa, 
Canada.  Her  first  post  was  Holy  Trinity,  Ala- 
bama in  1930,  and  she  has  since  worked  at  many 
posts  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Alabama.  Sister  Anita  was  a member  of  Pensions 
and  Security’s  advisory  committee  on  licensing 
standards  and  for  a number  of  years  was 


from  Page  9) 

active  in  the  Alabama  Chapter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers  and  the  Alabama 
Advisory  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth. 

Catholic  Social  Services  in  Montgomery  started 
in  1952,  at  212  McDonough,  where  it  was  located 
until  its  present  building  was  built  seven  years 
ago  at  137  Clayton.  William  M.  Pearson,  now 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Montgomery  office, 
designed  the  modern  and  functional  building  him- 
self. 

Although  Catholic  Social  Services  in  Alabama 
is  a relatively  small  organization  with  limited 
funds,  it  serves  a vital  function  to  people  who 
need  its  services. 


Three  New  Journals 


Human  Sciences  Press  has  announced  the  forth- 
coming publication  of  three  new  journals  in  the 
fields  of  child  mental  health,  psychiatric  educa- 
tion and  group  psychotherapy.  First  issues  are 
scheduled  to  come  off  the  presses  in  the  spring 
of  1977. 

One  of  the  journal,  Issues  in  Child  Mental 
Health:  The  Journal  of  Psychosocial  Process, 
will  be  published  semi-annually  and  promises  to 
provide  “a  uniquely  integrated  and  comprehen- 
sive overview  of  the  field.”  Issues  covered  in- 
clude the  politicization  of  mental  health  services, 
studies  of  sources  of  information  for  developmen- 
tal assessment,  use  of  small  educational-thera- 
peutic groups  in  a program  for  disadvantaged 
preschoolers,  and  diagnostic,  dynamic  and  thera- 
peutic considerations  in  children  with  minimal 
brain  damage.  Editor  of  the  journal  is  Donald  L. 
Myers,  Director  of  Experimental  Psychology  at 
the  Henry  Ittleson  Center  for  Child  Research  in 
Riverdale,  New  York.  Subscription  rates  are  $28 
for  institutions  and  $7.95  for  individuals. 

Group:  The  Journal  of  the  Eastern  Group 
Psychotherapy  Society  is  designed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  therapists,  students,  and  teachers  by 
providing  a forum  for  the  discussion  and  analysis 
of  theoretical  and  practical  issues  and  innovative 
approaches.  Among  topics  to  be  considered  are 
the  curative  factors  in  group  therapy,  systems 
theory  and  group  psychotherapy,  and  an  evalua- 


tion of  group  experience  with  special  focus  on 
dominance  and  territoriality.  Edited  by  Nina  D. 
Fieldsteel  of  the  Postgraduate  Center  for  Mental 
Health  in  New  York,  the  journal  will  present 
clinical  reports  of  work  with  special  patient 
populations,  biographical  interviews  and  develop- 
ments in  related  fields.  Annual  subscription 
rates  are  $30  for  institutions  and  $15  for  in- 
dividuals. A special  $9.95  introductory  rate  is 
offered  for  individuals. 

Each  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Psychiatric  Edu- 
cation will  feature  a specific  topic  of  educational 
significance,  with  the  first  issue  emphasizing  the 
importance  and  utility  of  the  internship.  Every 
issue  will  contain  an  “Official  Actions”  section 
in  which  six  national  organizations  will  publish 
information  of  interest  concerning  their  activities 
and  meetings.  Editors  of  the  new  journal  are 
Robert  Cancro,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  at  New  York  University  Medical 
School,  and  Zebulon  Taintor,  Director  of  the 
Multi-State  Information  System  at  Rockland  Re- 
search Institute  in  Orangeburg,  New  York.  An- 
nual subscription  rates  are  $20  for  institutions 
and  $10  for  individuals.  A special  introductory 
rate  is  offered  to  individuals  for  $7.95. 

All  inquiries  regarding  subscriptions  to  any 
of  the  three  journals  should  be  addressed  to  the 
publisher.  Human  Sciences  Press,  72  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City  10011. 
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Child  Care  Leader  Retires 


Will  Gaines  Holmes  spends  a moment  with  a young  friend. 


One  of  Alabama’s  most  respected  child  care 
administrators,  Will  Gaines  Holmes  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Aid  Society  in  Birmingham,  retired  in 
February.  Mrs.  Holmes  spent  almost  24  years 
with  the  Society,  including  nearly  11  as  Execu- 
tive Director.  Her  social  work  career  actually 
covered  a much  longer  period,  beginning  in  1938 
with  the  W'orks  Projects  Administration  and  in- 
cluding child  welfare  work  with  Pensions  and 
Security  in  Madison  and  Morgan  counties  during 
the  1940’s. 

One  of  the  oldest  child  care  agencies  in  Ala- 
bama, the  Children’s  Aid  Society  came  into  exist- 
ence in  1912  when  a group  of  citizens  organized  it 
to  care  for  dependent  and  neglected  children.  Now 
a United  Way  agency,  the  Society  serves  Jeffer- 
son, Shelby  and  Walker  counties.  Services  in- 
clude foster  care,  adoption,  services  to  children 
in  their  own  homes,  and  pregnancy  counseling 
and  services  to  single  parents  and  their  families. 
Homemaker  services  to  children  are  provided  by 
means  of  a Title  XX  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pensions  and  Security. 

In  a letter  to  Mrs.  Holmes,  Commissioner  Guy 
L.  Burns  expressed  appreciation  for  her  leader- 
ship in  maintaining  high  standards  of  practice  in 


services  to  children  and  their  families.  Louise 
Pittman,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Family  and 
Children’s  Services,  wrote:  “I  will  always  re- 
member your  good  work  as  a caseworker  and 
supervisor.  As  an  administrator,  you  always  saw 
the  importance  of  public  and  private  agencies’ 
cooperative  efforts  and  how  the  functions  of  each 
complement  the  other.” 

A graduate  of  Judson  College,  Mrs.  Holmes’ 
educational  background  includes  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Tulane  Univer- 
sity. She  is  a past  president  of  the  Alabama 
Conference  of  Child  Care  and  has  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  social  work  profession 
through  her  involvement  with  many  other  organi- 
zations, including  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  Spastic  Aid  of  Alabama,  Aid  to 
Retarded  Citizens,  the  Jefferson  County  Child 
Development  Council,  and  the  Jefferson  County 
Social  Workers  Club.  She  has  served  on  advisory 
committees  to  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America.  Mrs.  Holmes  and  her  husband  Ben 
have  one  son,  Ben  Gaines. 

Joyce  Greathouse,  formerly  Director  of  Social 
Services  with  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  has 
succeeded  Mrs.  Holmes  as  Executive  Director. 
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Program  for  the  Developmentally  Disabled 


Some  136,000  persons  in  Alabama  are  handi- 
capped by  developmental  disabilities,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  has  announced  its  sponsor- 
ship of  a new  advocacy  program  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  rights  of  these  individuals. 

Developmental  disabilities  include  mental  re- 
tardation, autism,  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy. 
Donna  1.  Ceravolo,  coordinator  of  the  new  pro- 
gram, says  that  because  of  the  nature  of  these 
handicaps,  persons  who  suffer  from  them  are  of- 
ten unable  to  insure  that  certain  of  their  rights 
are  protected.  She  explains  that  the  purpose 
of  the  new  program  is  to  provide  this  insurance. 

Entitled  the  Alabama  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Advocacy  Program,  or  ADDAP,  the  program 
is  funded  by  a grant  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, which  gave  similar  grants  to  each  of  the 
50  states.  In  Alabama,  the  task  of  implement- 
ing the  program  was  assigned  to  the  University 


under  the  auspices  of  the  Alabama  Legal  Services 
System,  a part  of  the  University’s  Law  Center. 

According  to  the  law  which  created  the  pro- 
gram, its  sole  function  is  that  of  defending  and 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled. ADDAP  has  the  authority  to  pursue  legal 
and  administrative  remedies  to  serve  this  func- 
tion. Now  in  the  planning  stages,  the  program 
is  expected  to  be  operational  by  October  1,  1977. 
A task  force  of  35  persons,  including  represen- 
tatives from  major  state  and  consumer  agencies, 
has  been  set  up  to  guide  planning  and  implemen- 
tation. 

Rights  which  the  advocacy  program  was  con- 
ceived to  secure  include  the  right  to  appropriate 
treatment,  services  and  habilitation,  the  right  of 
maximization  of  the  individual’s  developmental 
potential,  and  the  right  of  the  institutionalized 
disabled  to  a proper  diet,  medical  care,  safety, 
visiting  hours,  and  personal  treatment. 


With  the  State  and  County  Boards 


state 

Mrs.  E.  0.  Walker  of  Tarrant  City  resigned 
from  the  State  Board  of  Pensions  and  Security 
in  November.  She  had  been  a member  of  the 
Board  since  September  1,  1971. 

Russell  County 

Mrs.  James  Laney  of  Phenix  City  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mrs.  Seale 
Pruett  on  the  Russell  County  Board  of  Pensions 
and  Security. 

Wilcox  County 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Anderson  is  the  new  member  of  the 
Wilcox  County  Board  of  Pensions  and  Security. 
She  replaces  Mrs.  Lisa  Dobson,  who  recently  re- 
signed. Before  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Anderson  was 
a child  welfare  worker  in  Butler  County. 

Montgomery  County 

Colonel  Lester  Lewis,  Jr.  and  Mrs.  William  R. 
Britton,  both  of  Montgomery,  were  appointed  in 
January  to  fill  the  unexpired  terms  of  Mrs.  Don- 
ald Hall  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Mathews  on  the  Montgom- 
ery County  Board  of  Pensions  and  Security. 
Their  terms  of  office  will  continue  to  September 
5,  1977. 

Cherokee  County 

Mrs.  Grace  Savage  of  Spring  Garden  is  a new 


member  of  the  Cherokee  County  Board  of  Pen- 
sions and  Security.  She  was  appointed  in  Janu- 
ary to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Clyde  McCord, 
who  resigned. 

Clay  County 

O.  B.  Griffin  of  Ashland  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Marvin  Hendrix  on 
the  Clay  County  Board  of  Pensions  and  Security. 

Etowah  County 

The  Etowah  County  Board  of  Pensions  and  Se- 
curity has  adopted  the  following  resolution  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Eula  P.  Standifer: 

“WHEREAS,  Mrs.  Eula  P.  Standifer  served  as 
a dedicated,  loyal  member  of  the  Etowah  County 
Board  of  Pensions  and  Security  from  October, 
1964,  until  her  death  on  October  13,  1976,  and 

“WHEREAS,  she  had  previously  served  the 
Etowah  County  Relief  Administration,  Etowah 
County  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Etowah  County  Department  of  Pensions  and  Se- 
curity from  January,  1933,  until  her  retirement 
in  September,  1 964,  and 

“WHEREAS,  she  being  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  this  agency  in  its  efforts  toward  human  better- 
ment, sought  daily  to  foster  better  understanding 
of  the  department,  and 
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“WHEREAS,  she  had  demonstrated  manifest 
concern  for  humanity  with  her  contributions  of 
service  and  leadership  in  other  orjjanizations, 
and 

“WHEREAS,  she  had  been  known  to  Etowah 
Countians  as  ‘Mrs.  Child  Welfare’  because  of  her 
concern  for  the  protection  and  rehabilitation  of 
abused,  neglected,  dependent  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren, and 


“WHEREAS,  the  Etowah  County  Board  of 
I ensions  and  Security  is  saddened  at  her  death, 
as  are  also  the  agency  staff  members, 

“NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  the  Etowah  County  Board  express  genuine 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Eula  P.  Standifer, 
and  regret  at  the  county’s  loss  of  a concerned  citi- 
zen and  compassionate  friend.” 


Helping  Children  Cope  with  Crisis 

A review  of  “Helping  Children  Face  Crises,”  a pamphlet  available  for  50  cents  from  the  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee,  381  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  New  York  10016. 


Separation  or  divorce  of  parents,  moving, 
starting  school,  illness,  death  in  the  family  — 
how  do  children  perceive  these  crises?  What  re- 
action can  adults  expect  from  children?  How 
can  parents  and  other  adults  help?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  discussed  by  Alicerose  Bar- 
man in  “Helping  Children  Face  Crises.” 

Crisis  is  an  event  that  taxes  a person’s  normal 
ability  to  cope.  Usually  the  difficulty  is  resolved 
in  a matter  of  days  or  weeks,  though  a crisis  like 
mourning  lasts  longer.  For  children,  a major 
crisis  can  be  an  important  maturing  influence, 
but  if  it  is  handled  incorrectly,  the  crisis  in  a 
child’s  life  can  lead  to  lasting  fears  and  other 
psychological  problems. 

Fortunately,  Mrs.  Barman  points  out,  “Most 
children  are  flexible  and  resilient;  if  the  general 
climate  is  good  they  can  withstand  spells  of 
stormy  weather.”  However,  it  is  easy  for  a child 
to  misunderstand  a situation,  and  adults  “need 
to  consider  not  only  the  child  but  also  his  or  her 
fantasy  life.”  Mrs.  Barman  says  that  many  par- 
ents find  it  difficult  to  tell  children  the  truth 
about  major  crises,  yet  children  will  imagine 
things  much  more  traumatic  than  the  actual  facts 
warrant  if  parents  are  not  straightforward.  “It 
is  up  to  parents  to  explain  to  children  not  only 
what  has  happened  or  is  happening  in  a crisis  but 
even  what  might  happen  next,  and  to  accompany 
these  realistic  words  with  some  expression  of 
their  own  feelings,”  she  states.  “If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  withhold  information  temporarily,  chil- 
dren can  be  told  that.  But  promises  as  to  when 
the  truth  can  be  told  should  be  scrupulously 
honored.” 

Probably  the  most  difficult  crisis  for  a child 
is  the  death  of  a parent  or  other  family  member. 


“It  is  wisest  to  tell  children  that  people  die  at 
all  ages,  from  sickness,  in  accidents,  from  old 
age,”  Mrs.  Berman  states.  “Letting  children  in 
on  feelings  and  activities  concerning  death  helps 
them  feel  integrated  into  the  household  and  im- 
portant as  contributing  members.” 

A list  of  “do’s  and  don’t’s”  summarizes  guid- 
ance for  parents  and  other  adults  who  want  to 
help  a child  during  severe  or  even  “moderate” 
crises  such  as  illness,  starting  school  or  moving: 

— Do  recognize  and  admit  what  is  happening. 

— Do  try  to  express  your  own  true  feelings. 

— Do  include  the  children  both  in  what  is  hap- 
pening and  in  the  feelings  about  it. 

— Do  understand  that  the  passage  of  time  will 
help  everyone  become  acclimated  to  new  situations 
and  new  roles. 

— Do  accept  the  help  and  generosity  offered 
by  others ; they  will  need  your  friendship  during 
their  crises. 

— Do  seek  professional  help  if  — after  a rea- 
sonable time  — your  own  best  efforts  seem  in- 
adequate. 

— Don’t  tackle  the  entire  problem  as  a whole; 
break  it  down  into  manageable  pieces. 

— Don’t  expect  too  much  of  yourself  or  your 
children  at  times  of  crisis. 

— Don’t  make  hasty  decisions  and  major 
changes  in  living  too  soon;  time  may  alter  your 
viewpoint. 

— Don’t  give  up  hope;  working  one’s  way  out 
of  major  crises  takes  time. 

“Though  it  may  not  be  easy,”  Mrs.  Barman 
stresses,  “adults  can  help  children  use  crisis  and 
change  as  a springboard  to  growth.” 
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HEW  Commends  Alabama 


Alabama  has  been  praised  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  as  having  one 
of  the  lowest  ADC  error  rates  in  the  Southeast. 

In  a December  21  letter  to  Governor  Wallace, 
HEW  Regional  Director  Frank  J.  Groschelle 
pointed  out  that  Alabama’s  overall  payment  error 
rate  has  declined  from  15.1  percent  to  6.4  per- 
cent for  a net  reduction  in  erroneous  expendi- 
tures of  almost  57.6  percent.  “We  do  congratu- 
late Alabama  on  its  fine  progress  so  far,”  Gros- 
chelle said.  He  added  that  payment  errors  in  the 
eight  southeastern  states  that  comprise  HEW’s 
Region  IV  have  been  reduced  from  14.7  percent 
to  9.8  percent,  a net  decline  of  33.3  percent. 

According  to  the  Washington  office  of  HEW’s 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  the  amount  of 
money  paid  out  through  error  in  the  ADC  pro- 
gram nationwide  has  been  cut  by  44  percent  over 
the  past  two  and  one-half  years  “as  a result  of 
an  intensive  error-reduction  campaign.”  That 
campaign  was  launched  in  1974,  and  latest  avail- 
able figures  reflect  error  rates  for  the  period 
of  January  1,  1976  through  June  30,  1976.  States 
are  required  to  check  a sample  of  cases  every  six 
months  and  forward  the  results  to  Washington. 


HEW  officials,  in  turn,  review  a subsample  as  a 
check  on  the  state. 

The  latest  reporting  period  showed  that  eligi- 
bility errors  in  the  ADC  program  nationwide  had 
been  reduced  by  46.1  percent,  to  5.5  percent  of 
cases  on  June  30,  1976,  from  10.2  percent  when 
the  campaign  began.  Overpayments  nationwide 
were  down  to  13.9  percent  of  cases  (22.8  percent 
in  1974),  and  underpayments  were  cut  to  5.2  per- 
cent (8.1  percent  in  1974).  Total  error  since  the 
campaign  began,  HEW  reports,  has  been  reduced 
from  an  accumulative  41.1  percent  to  24.6  per- 
cent. 

According  to  HEW,  the  quality  control  pro- 
gram has  saved  almost  $1.1  billion  in  federal  and 
state  funds  and  removed  about  490  thousand  in- 
eligible recipients  from  the  rolls.  HEW  also  re- 
ported that  states  have  corrected  ADC  overpay- 
ments in  340  thousand  cases  and  underpayments 
in  130  thousand  cases  thus  far  in  the  campaign. 

In  Alabama,  the  Department  of  Pensions  and 
Security  has  made  a concerted  effort  to  reduce 
errors,  and,  so  far,  results  have  been  gratifying. 
Errors  in  both  the  ADC  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams have  continued  to  go  down. 


Alabama  Conference  of  Child  Care 


Planning  has  begun  for  the  1977  Alabama  Con- 
ference of  Child  Care,  scheduled  for  October  5, 
6,  and  7 at  Mobile’s  Admiral  Semmes  Hotel. 
Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  held 
in  Montevallo  on  January  21  and  March  4. 

Ethel  Hall,  social  work  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montevallo,  is  this  year’s  president. 
Last  year.  Sister  Catherine  Peter  of  Catholic 
Social  Services  in  Huntsville  headed  the  Child 
Care  Conference.  Other  officers  include  Dennis 
Griffith  of  the  Lurleen  B.  Wallace  Developmental 
Center  in  Decatur  (1st  vice  president),  Dr.  Min- 
nie Kyle  of  Alabama  A & M University  (2nd  vice 
president),  Clara  Logan  of  the  State  Department 
of  Pensions  and  Security  (secretary)  and  Paul 
Miller  of  the  Alabama  Baptist  Children’s  Home  in 
Mobile  (treasurer). 

Ex-officio  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee include  John  R.  Bailey  and  Cobb  DeShazo  of 
the  State  Department  of  Pensions  and  Security, 
along  with  Grady  Sandidge  of  the  Department  of 


Youth  Services.  Members-at-large  are  Gloria 
King  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  Birming- 
him.  Brigadier  Luther  Smith  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  Birmingham,  and  Sister  Rose  Gregory 
of  Catholic  Social  Services  in  Montgomery. 

Committee  chairmen  for  1977  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Virginia  McElroy  of  Tuxedo  Headstart 
Center  in  Birmingham  (Exhibits),  Pat  Jobs  of 
the  Mobile  County  Department  of  Pensions  and 
Security  (Local  Arrangements),  Elizabeth  Taylor 
of  the  State  Department  of  Pensions  and  Se- 
curity (Membership),  Don  Acton  of  the  Ala- 
bama Sheriffs’  Boys’  and  Girls’  Ranches  (Nomi- 
nations), Martha  Waters  and  Frank  Buckley  of 
Birmingham  (Program),  J.  D.  Schremser  of  the 
State  Department  of  Pensions  and  Security  (Pub- 
licity), Gladys  Avery  of  Montgomery  (Resolu- 
tions), and  Dorothy  Underwood  of  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  in  Birmingham  (Time  and  Place). 

All  are  working  hard  to  make  this  year’s  meet- 
ing better  than  ever.  Be  sure  to  watch  these 
pages  for  more  information  as  plans  move  ahead. 
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Cases  Receiving  Payment 

NOVEMBER  1976 


No.  of 

Amount  of 

Avg.  Payment 

CaseB 

Payment 

Per  Case 

TOTAL  

77,172 

$7,502,120.37 

$97.21 

Old  Age  Pensions : 

Money  

17,465 

739,525.95 

42.34 

Aid  to  Blind: 

Money  

207 

9,750.00 

47.10 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children : 

Money  

52,660 

5,659,171.00 

107.47‘ 

Vendor — Foster  Care: 

Board  Payment  

1,436 

137,707.00 

95.90 

Service  Fee  

XXX 

41,007.00 

28.56 

Aid  to  Children  in  Foster  Care — County: 

Board  Payment  

2,312 

180,596.10 

93.52 

Service  Fee  

XXX 

62,340.00 

26.96 

Aid  to  Children  in  Foster  Care — State: 

Board  Payment 

62 

3,523.94 

110.12 

Service  Fee  

XXX 

1,301.00 

20.98 

Aid  to  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled: 

Money  .. 

2,985 

192,086.40 

64.35 

Temporary  Aid  

45 

562.50 

12.50 

Aid  to  Children  Receiving  Day  Care 

6,062 

443,393.00 

73.14 

Adult  Day  Care  

233 

25,697.48 

110.29 

Service  Fees  for  Adult  Foster  Care 

184 

5,459.00 

29.67 

'Number  of  recipients  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  totaled  164,003  with  an  average  payment  per  recipient  of  $34.51. 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  data  including  Aid  to  Dependent  Children-Foster  Care  are  as  follows:  Total  cases,  53,410; 
total  recipients,  165,439;  total  children,  121,883;  total  payments,  $5,796,878.00;  average  per  case,  $108.54;  average  per 
recipient,  $35.04.  An  additional  $41,007.00  was  paid  in  service  fees  to  boarding  foster  p^trent3  under  AdC-FC. 


Food  Stamp  Program 

NOVEMBER  1976 


Food  Stamp  Recipients 

Food  Stamps  Issued 

Pub. 

Households  Assist. 

Non-Pub. 

Assist. 

Total 

Purchased  Free 

Total 

TOTAL  89,247  115,716 

205,477 

321,193 

$4,501,132.00  $8,180,809.00 

$12,681,941.00 

NOTE:  For  more  detailed  information  see  Publication:  Statistics. 
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Cases  Receiving  Payment 

DECEMBER  1976 


No.  of 
Cases 

Amoani  of 
Payment 

Avr.  Payment 
Per  Case 

77,818 

$7,783,366.90 

$100.02 

Old  Age  Pensions: 

17,471 

753,948.95 

43.15 

Aid  to  Blind ; 

202 

9,546.00 

47.26 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children : 

53,193 

5,898,002.00 

110.88’ 

Vendor — Foster  Care: 

1,445 

138,383.00 

95.77 

XXX 

41,192.00 

28.51 

Aid  to  Children  in  Foster  Care — County: 

2,330 

187,388.43 

95.70 

XXX 

63,303.00 

27.17 

Aid  to  Children  in  Foster  Care — State: 

Board  Payment  

Service  Fee 

58 

XXX 

2,952.65 

1,226.00 

101.82 

21.14 

Aid  to  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled : 
Money  - 

3,077 

200,749.40 

65.24 

Temporary  Aid  

42 

525.00 

12.50 

Aid  to  Children  Receiving  Day  Care 

6,167 

454,483.00 

73.70 

Adult  Day  Care  

222 

25,984.47 

117.05 

Service  Fees  for  Adult  Foster  Care 

192 

5,683.00 

29.60 

‘Number  of  recipients  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  totaled  165,319  with  an  average  payment  per  recipient  of  $35.68. 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  data  including  Aid  to  Dependent  Children-Foster  Care  are  as  follows:  Total  cases,  53,947; 
total  recipients,  166,764;  total  children,  122,755;  total  payments,  $6,036,385.00;  average  per  case,  $111.89;  average  per 
recipient,  $36.20.  An  additional  $41,192.00  was  paid  in  service  fees  to  boarding  foster  parents  under  ADC-FC. 


Food  Stamp  Program 

DECEMBER  1976 


Food  Stamp  Recipients 

Pub.  Non-Pub. 
Hou.sehold.s  Assist.  Assist. 


TOTAL  91,189  117,029  212,184 


Food  Stamps  Issued 


Total Purchased Free Total 

329,213  $4,601,436.00  $8,397,963.00  $12,999,399.00 


NOTE:  For  more  detailed  information  see  Publication:  Statistics. 
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